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ANY deaf students find their strong- 
est subject to be in the area of mathe- 
matics. Upon entering the high school 
department they are encouraged to utilize and 
extend the skills they have acquired. Students 
in the high school department are, in a broad 
sense, divided into groups of those who are 
college bound and those who are not. The col- 
lege bound are led to a course in algebra 
(geometry will be introduced for the first 
time this January) while the others concen- 
trate on business arithmetic or refresher 
courses in arithmetic. 

Every student, college bound or not, is given 
an opportunity to learn and understand the 
practical side of mathematics such as banking, 
insurance, taxation, home management with 
occasional field trips to gain greater exper- 
ience. Students are introduced to the metric 
system, to a broader and more detailed work- 
ing knowledge of percent, graphs, ratio and 
proportion, and verbal problems. Review of 
arithmetic fundamentals remains a continuous 
activity throughout the student’s years in the 
high school department. 

Mathematics was formerly thought of as 
consisting of two or three areas but the trend 
nowadays is to a broader concept of this field. 
We will be hearing more and more of such 
areas as numeration, measurement, geometry, 
logic, and sets. Of the areas mentioned, the 
one on sets seems to hit a person as vague and 
confusing. It is an outgrowth of the modern 
era of computers. Digital computers use , a } 
“base two” which means all numbers are writ- 
ten with only two digits because they are 


determined by the on-off position of a switch. 
Thus at an early period children in public 
elementary schools will be introduced to set 
theory leading them to become acquainted 
with numbers in different sets than 10 which 
we are commonly using. Also, to prepare them 
for programming, designing and analyzing, 
students will be exposed to parts of algebra 
or number sentences earlier than before. 

At the present time, we are attempting to 
travel the middle road between the tradition- 
al emphasis on rote learning and drill and the 
computer era of sets and sentences. To a 
certain extent, the setup in the area of math- 
ematics in our high school department is 
based on the idea of laboratory learning — that 
is, the student himself measures, experiments, 
discovers, and generalizes instead of merely 
being told what to do and 1 given the answers. 
For example, the student measures the rela- 
tionship between diameter and circumference 
via the circular objects in or outside of the 
classroom discovering for himself the concept 
of the formula C equals pi times the diameter 
instead of being told the formula and median T 
ically substituting numbers for the letters. . 

• With the passing of the years we Jhave been 
able to offer the higher forms of math- 
ematics to our students. At present five class- 
es are studying algebra with one class passing 
quadratics and becoming involved in variation 
and proportion and numerical trigonometry: 
This same class will be studying geometry arid 
we. hope to offer this course to a growing 
number of students. 
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Now Hear This . . . 

Recently I was invited to talk to a com- 
bined meeting of our faculty here at CSDR. 
My topic for that occasion dwelt on the Lead- 
ership Training Program in the Area of the 
Deaf. Out of this talk evolved three points 
which I would like to discuss further. 

In a school as large as CSDR I believe 
communication plays the major role in its 
successful operation. No one can question the 
fact that an informed personnel functions at 
its highest level. Communication is a two-way 
street on which information must flow in both 
directions to be successful. Little could be ac- 
complished if it were a one-way street origi- 
nating at the top and flowing down. The ad- 
ministrator who fails to listen to his 
staff' loses a valuable asset, the thinking and 
creativeness which comes from the exchange 
of ideas and criticisms, However, the responsi- 
bility of two-way communication doesn’t rest 
entirely with the administrator. Each staff 
member has, as his responsibility, an obliga- 
tion to evaluate his area of work and to 
communicate to his supervisor changes which 
might improve the effectiveness of his work, 
And perhaps most important of all is the 
responsibility of . every staff member to pass 
on to the administrator all information which 
pertains to the program so that the adminis- 
trator has a complete picture of the program 
as it functions and Can plan accordingly. 
Communication, in itself, is not the answer 
to good administration. The two-way street 
referred to above can be as busy as a free- 
way during rush hour and still not do the 
job for which it is intended. A vital factor in 
communication is understanding or auding. 
How well do you listen when you receive 
instructions? Do you fully understand what 
is being said? Do you think of what is being 
said in terms of your own environment and 


background, or do you try to put yourself 
in the other person’s position and try to under- 
stand things from his point of view and posi- 
tion? How well do you give instructions? Do 
you consider the other person or persons in 
relation to the instructions you give? Are 
your instructions clear and easily understood 
by those you supervise? And finally, how sen- 
sitive are you to the feelings of others? This 
is an area of supervision and administration 
which makes good communication possible. 
The person who is unaware of his impact on 
others often creates bad rapport and there- 
fore has a difficult time achieving his goals. 
Sensitivity or . the study of human relation- 
ships deals with this problem in communica- 
tion. To communicate one must understand 
what the person is trying to say. Often we 
communicate by our actions and this at times 
does not agree with what we are saying. As 
an example, the boss who tells you he is in- 
terested bqt at the same time keeps check- 
ing his watch. He states that he is interested, 
but his actions clearly tell you he isn’t and is 
in a hurry for you to leave, so that he can go 
play golf. A good thing to remember is to 
give your undivided attention to whomever is 
trying to communicate with you. Consider 
what the person is trying to accomplish. 
What are the basic factors behind his think- 
ing? How can you help? Why did he or she 
come to you? Putting yourself in the other 
person’s place and trying to see the problem 
as he sees it develops good relationships, and 
good relationships enable us to listen with 
better understanding, And better understand- 
ing is good communication, 

J. A. Hoxie, 

Assistant Superintendent 

Dramatic Club Presents 
Annual Christmas Play 

The Dramatic Club will present an adap- 
tation of. Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” in Social 
Hall on the evenings of December 19 and 
December 20. The curtain will open for both 
presentations at 8:00 p.m. Parents and 
friends are invited to attend. 

The cast has been .selected and rehearsals 
are in progress. 

The boys in the club are making the neces- 
sary props. The . girls are busy on the cos- 
tumes. 

The Dramatic Club chorus consisting of 
fifteen students will render appropriate 
Christmas Carols preceding and following 
the play as well between acts. 
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Two Yugoslavian officials, who 
work with deaf persons in their 
country, toured educational facili- 
ties for the deaf in Riverside on 
November 16. 

Dr. Sulejman Masovic and Dra- 
goljub Vukotic visited the Califor- 
nia School for the Deaf and ob- 
served the training program for the 
deaf students at Riverside City Col- 
lege. 

The two men are on a 90-day ob- 
servation tour of deaf programs in 
this country. Their trip is sponsored 
by the U.S. Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

Dr. Masovic is consultant at the 
Yugoslav Institute fdr Physical Med- 
icine and Rehabilitation. Vukotic 
is president of an international or- 
ganization for the deaf, the World 
Federation of the Deaf. 

At CSDR Vukotic, who is deaf, 
was able to address an assembly 
of students, using a combination of 
the manual alphabet, to spell out 
the words in English, and the sign 
language. 

The pair reported that they had 
heard of CSDR in their country 
and had read articles written for 
professional journals by Dr. Rich- 
ard Brill. 

They spent a few days in the Los 
Angeles area and traveled to Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 



Gallaudet College Centennial Fund 
Commission plans — ~ 

The Parent Campaign 


The year of 1963 has been designated as 
the. parents’ campaign by the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Centennial Fund Commission as the re- 
sult of a successful pilot project affecting 
five schools: Gallaudet College, Kendall 
School, Virginia, North Carolina, icind Illinois 
beginning on October 15 and ending on 
November 15. Results % of this experiment will " 
be published When the final figures, become 
available but it is evident now that a national 
drive among the parents of deaf children 
should be attempted. The new drive will be- 
gin after January 15, 1963. 

It seems but a little while ago that the 
deaf, as a group, were the most misunder- 
stood of the sons of men and were unwanted 
by society. One hundred and fifty years ago, 
dedicated and far-sighted benefactors in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe set out to prove the 
capabilities of the well-educated deaf. As 
they saw it, Education was the key to the 
emancipation of the deaf, and they were 
right. So highly successful was the experi- 
ment that new doors to opportunities were 
opened through the magic key of Education. 
The idea was transplanted to America in 1817 
where it underwent great improvement. Here 
the brave pioneers began the experiment of 
the Combined System which made possible 
the establishment in 1864 of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, the world's only accredited college for 
the deaf. 

For one hundred years now Gallaudet Col- 
lege has served as the beacon-light for the 
deaf anywhere in the world who aspire to a 
higher education. It has been demonstrated 
time and again that the deaf collegebreds 
have much to contribute to the sum total of 
civilization's progress. Their brainpower has 
been used to great advantage on wide fronts 
on many occasions, but it must still be ex- 
ploited to greater degree in many spheres 
of activity. 

Toward this end, the Gallaudet College 
Centennial Fund Commission is concentrating 
its best efforts. It seeks to raise a million 
dollars by 1964, the year Gallaudet College 
will be celebrating its 100th year of exist- 


ence. By then it^is hoped to have in read- 
iness a working capital to make it possible 
Tor the capable deaf to* undertake graduate 
. studies leading to doctorates. It is also hoped 
To start realistic research work to probe into 
fthe problems of deafness and the deaf . Arts 
and sciences in which talented deaf persons 
will be the sole candidates will be encour- 
aged. As a result we hope to see more deaf 
sculptors and artists making their mark on 
the world. Deaf authors and poets will be em 
couraged to work harder for world recogni- 
tion. The writing of textbooks for schools for 
the deaf is another field to be cultivated. 

There are 3,000 Gailaudetians listed in the 
directory of the alumni association. Every 
one of them has been "contacted either iri 
person or through the mail. If each gave $100 
there would be $300,000 in the Centennial 
Fund treasury np^,» The. fact* that we now 
have $260,000 in r ,pledges and over $100,000 
in cash is proof of ; the loyal, support We 
have received so far and continue to receive 
from our grateful alumni arid their friends* 

We want help from the parents of deaf 
'children now attending schools throughout 
the country. There are 25,000 such children* 
Many of them are college material. Surely 
parents will want their children who can 
benefit from a college education to get such 
an opportunity. If they do, noW is a good 
time for them to fatten our coffers for a bet-, 
ter future for their children. They will stand 
to benefit from the many uses to which the 
Centennial Fund will be put. We want all the 
parents to become active participants in this 
national drive. Descriptive folders will be 
sent to give them information about our ^ ob- 
jectives. Parents are free to give whatever 
amount they wish. They may pledge up to 
L964 or they may wish to give in one lump 
sum. We welcome any amount that anyone 
can give/ Parents can also render wonder- 
ful service by attempting to enlist their 
friends and relatives to contribute also to 
this once-in-a-hundred-years undertaking., 

David Peikoff, General Chairman 
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Senior Palms 

Instructional Materials Used in Teaching Mathematics 

Carl Barber, Teacher 


Over the years the High School — formerly 
known as the Upper School — has endeavored 
to develop a dynamic mathematics program. 
In its short existence it has accomplished 
much in the area of visual aids for mathema- 
tics and other subjects as well. This wealth of 
instructional materials has been a contribut- 
ing factor in the steady rise of the achieve- 
ment level in this department. 

Aids for teaching concepts of fractions, 
decimals, and per cent include the following 
manipulative materials : fraction board, in- 
dividual fracton kits, peg board, flannel board 
and flannel cut-outs, and 1-inch cubes. Il- 
lustrative charts and functional cards are 
also effective. 

For teaching measures of length we have 
an ample supply of rulers, yardsticks, meter 
sticks, tape measures, micrometers and odom- 
eters. 

Devices, for teaching the measure of time, 
consist of the calendar, clock, watch, stop 
watch, sundial, and shadow stick. The stud- 
ents learn about standard time by means of 
a time zone chart of the United States and 
they also receive instruction in the reading of 
railroad and bus time tables. 

For learning area (square measure) use 
is made of square inch cards, square feet 
cards, square yard layouts (composite of 
9 sq. ft. cards), house-building plans, and 
maps. 

In measuring weight the students have 
several types of scales. At the same time the 
opportunity is there for them to apply their 
knowledge of fractions. 

Various thermometers are available for 
measuring temperature. Besides the ordinary 
room, they have experience with the clinical 
thermometer, cooking thermometer, oven 
thermometer, and automobile temperature 
indicator. 

A variety of materials are on hand for 
teaching the concept of volume. Among these 
are pint, quart, gallon measures; cooking 
measures such as: cup, teaspoon, tablespoon; 
bushel measure, and the various sizes of 
canned goods. 

The posting of clippings — weather reports 


advertisements, table, graphs, diagrams — 
from newspapers, magazines, and similar 
sources are used to add vitality to the learn- 
ing activity. 

In Business Arithmetic, the students are 
provided with checks, deposit tickets, bank 
statements, pass books, signature cards, re- 
ceipts, and other items for meaningful exper- 
ience. The complexities of the income tax 
are taught with individual kits containing 
handbooks and tax forms. Blow-ups of these 
forms are tacked on the bulletin board. 

The library has a good collection of film- 
strips and projectors are immediately avail- 
able. 

One projector — called the overhead pro- 
jector — has proven its value many times 
over. It is utilized for practice in verbal 
problem work. The problems are etched on 
transparencies and are ready for each class. 
The advantages are several: the room need 
not be darkened, leaving the teacher free to 
point out and discuss certain details; black- 
board space is conserved. It speeds up the 
presentation of material in advanced math- 
ematics. 

During the early part of October the High 
School teachers visited the Instructional 
Material center which serves the Riverside 
city schools. We were very much impressed 
by what we saw. As a result steps have been 
taken to set up such a center in our own 
department. 


High School Math News 

In math classes I have learned how to read 
and make many kinds of different graphs. It 
is very important to understand the use of 
graphs as they are often used in textbooks 
and newspapers to show comparisons of im- 
portant things. I want to be able to make use 
of different graphs in my school work. 

Susan Bell 

At the market fruit and vegetables are 
sold by the pound at a certain price. When 
I want to buy some apples, I will have to 
pay by how many pounds of apples I get. 

Robert Barron 
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in $50, $100 and $1000 denominations, 

Joan DeWitty 

Arithmetic has helped me to understand 
measurements of; length. This is useful to 
me in power sewing. 

Froetter Nelson 

When make a cake, I can understand 
•the measures given in the recipe. 

Beverly Osborn 

I have learned how to figure the number 
of miles a car gets on each gallon of gasq- 
line. Lewis Vance 

In business arithmetic I learned that a 
person must have money in the bank before 
he can write checks. 

Sue Dymond 

I have learned what percent means. When 
I see “25% off” at a store, I know it means 
that the regular price is reduced by one- 
fourth. t Susan Pollock 

' Sometimes 1 help my father in his paint 
store. My knowledge of liquid measures 
has been very helpful to me. 

• ) . Sandra Thompson 

I have learned about weight and meas- 
ure so that I can better .understand the 
work of a baker measuring and preparing 
different foods for the bakery. Also, as a 
baker, I must be able to figure the cost of 
buying* and selling and our study of profit 
and loss will be a great help to me in a 
business of this kind. v " * 

Sidney Kaufman 

,, In . math class I have learned how to 
make use of different formulas for finding 
areas and volume. I will need to know how 
to do these things if I want to get a job 


Mathematics is one of the most important 
Subjects we have because there are many 
uses for it when we finish school. It is im- 
portant that we understand the use of frac- 
tions, subtraction, division and other prin- 
ciples as we will make use. of them when 
banking, buying and planning our finances. 

Chris Bello 

In the future I want to be a good mathe- 
matician and to know how to keep good 
accounts of my finances. I do not want to 
waste my money or to spend it foolishly. 

It is in my math classes that Tm learning 
about budgeting and wise spending; 

Roger Claussen 

When I finish school, I plan to get a , 
job welding and painting cars. I must be 
able to measure and mix different quantities 
of paint and also be able to choose the right 
grades of steel and welding rods for the 
work to be done. I can learn how to figure 
out many of these things with the help of 
math. Craig Fenton 

Last summer I Worked in a repair shop 
for dragsters in San Fernando Valley and 
had a chance to use my knowledge of 
measures in ordering different sized parts 
for the engines. I also made use of math 
in figuring up the cost of new parts for 
both the dealer and customer. 

David Pastorino 

I have worked in my fathers store for 
six years as a cashier/ If I had not learned 
how to do computation well or had not 
studied about checks, and profit and loss 
at school, I would not be . able to do this 
work nearly so well., I’m veiiy glad that I 
have learned these different things in math. 

Patricia Sue Davis 


Math News From High School 

We have been studying banking. We vis- working on engines. My teacher showed us 
ited the Security First National Bank in how to use these formulas for many dif- 
Magnolia Center. I learned that in addition ferent things. Charles Hofer 

to the bills I have seen there are also bills 
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Algebra 

Since I was a little boy, I liked to learn 
arithmetic. Now I like algebra more be- 
cause I meet many new problems that re 
quire me to think very carefully and to be 
alert. I have learned many new formulaf 
and systems of working out problem’s. 

I am of the opinion that there is a need 
for- speed in arithmetic, reasoning ability 
for mathematics, a logical and alert mind 
for algebra. Algebra is a remarkable short 
cut in mathematic work. 

Bobby Skedsmo 

Why We Study Algebra 

Algebra has made possible technological 
advancements in various fields. Without it 
man would be a slave of the natural forces 
of the world instead of being part of the 
atomic age. Discoveries ranging from elec- 
tricity to atomic fission were made possible 
because of a knowledge of algebra. With- 
out an understanding of algebra much of 
the machinery which has revolutionized our 
lives could not have been invented. 

The works of the physicist and the chem- 
ist depend upon an intense knowledge of 
algebra. In our age of machinery and com 
puters, skilled workers are in great demand. 

. In order to succeed these workers must 
first have a thorough knowledge of algebra. 

Kendall Doane 

Geometry 

Geometry (Greek, ge, “earth;” metria, “to 
measure”) is the study that measures and 
compares lines, angles, surfaces and solids. 
Without geometry the world would be 
somewhat different from what we know it 
now. Geometry^ is usually given after the 
course of algebra and before advancing to 
the higher subject of trigonometry. People 
who want to enter such professions as nav* 
igation, engineering, astronomy and build- 
ers need to know geometry. A knowledge 
of geometry has made possible faster trans- 
portation, fine tall buildings and knowledge 
of outer space. Without geometry we would 


know little of the universe and how to use 
rockets or satellites. 

We, the members of Class P, will be 
studying geometry soon. This will be the 
first time any class has ever been taught 
geometry in our school. , 

Francine Lauer 

Base System 

. It has often been said that the reason we 
have been using base 10 in our number sys- 
tem is because we have 10 fingers to help 
us count. Many people think base 12 is su- 
perior to base 10 because we use 12 inches 
to a foot, 12 things to a dozen, and so forth. 
To work with computers we have to know 
base 2 or the binary system because of the 
switch system in computers. To make ihe 
base ideas cl ear I will demonstrate with 
base 5. Under base 5, the number 10 does 
not mean ten. It means 5. The number 13 
would mean 8 because of this: 

13 

5 + 3=8 
24 would mean 
14-24 

5 + 5=10 + 4=14 

If you still do not understand, see me and 
I will give you further lessons. 

Chris Hunter 

Algebra 

My experience so far with the few chap- 
ters of algebra has greatly broadened my 
ability to detect the solution to problems. 
Learning to balance the equation, to work 
and solve for the unknown letter, to under- 
stand signed numbers, to know the formula 
and methods of solving age, money, lever, 
geometry problems, and a few other prin- 
ciples have helped me move on toward the 
mastery of algebra. It is a fact that I once 
couldn’t answer some problems in arithme- 
tic but with my knowledge of algebra I 
now can; Billy Wales 

• ; ! ;f . . Continued on Page 11 ' 
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Junior 

QUIZ TIME 

We students in Junior High have been 
having so many daily quizzes, unit tests 
and achievement tests that we decided to 
"turn the tables” and give all of you readers 
questions to answer, riddles to guess and 
puzzles to solve. We hope you have fun. 

Answers to Quiz Time Will be found on Page 24 

Famous Quotations 

Who said the following? 

1. "I only regret that I have but one life 
to lose for my country.” 

2. "Don’t fire until you see the white of 
their eyes.” 

3. "Speak for yourself, John.” 

4. "Give me liberty or give me death!” 

5. "Sail on! Sail on and on!” 

6. "It is not what our country can do for 
us, but what we can do for our coun- 
tiy. 

7. "America is the great melting pot.” 

8. "These are the times that try men’s 
souls.” 

. 9. "I have not yet begun to fight.” 

10. "Don’t give up the ship!” 

11. "O say can you see by the dawn’s 

early light” 

12. "I would rather be right than be 

President.” 

13. "Our country; right or wrong.” 

14. "Only those who are willing to die for 
their country are fit to live.” 

(1) Who Am I? 

I was born in 1875 in San Francisco and 
am still living. My home is near Asheville, 
North Carolina. I was named for Robert 
E. Lee. I am a poet. I enjoy writing about 
the simple thirigs of life. 

(2) Who Am I? 

I was born on a farm in Georgia in 1848. 
You will read about me in literature. I en- 


Palms 

joyed telling stories to children. I wrote 
the "Uncle Remus” stories. 

(3) Who Am I? 

I am a famous person. I was born in 
Fuscumbia, Georgia. I was very sick when 
I was an infant and became deaf and blind. 
Anne Sullivan was my teacher. I live in 
Westport, Conecticut. 

(4) Who Am I? 

I am a former President of the United 
States. I was president from 1929 to 1933. 
I am still living. My home is in New York. 
I am 88 years old. 

Riddles 

1. What starts with a T, ends with T 
and is full of tea? 

2. Why should you never tell secrets in 
a corn field? . 

3. What letter is never found in the al- 
phabet? 

4. What letter is an insect? 

5. Why is u the jolliest letter? 

6. Why do girls like to look at the moon? 

7. What is the difference between a 
bright boy in school and shoe polish? 

8. What animal is in eveiy baseball 
game? 

9. What has a tongue but can’t talk? 

( 10. What is it that everyone in the world 
is doing at the same time? 

11, Suppose there is a cat in each comer 
of the room; a cat sitting opposite each cat: 
a cat looking at each cat; and a cat sitting 
on a cat’s tail. How many cats would there 
be? 

13. It always goes up but never goes 
down. 

A Brain Twister 

Can you make sense out of the following: 
y y u r y y u b 
i c u r y y 4 me ' 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 

1. What animal is called the king of 
beasts? 

2. Where is the great Salt Lake located? 

3. Do you know another word for lasso? 

4. Can you tell us the name of the most 
famous desert in the world? 

5. Which animal is covered with sharp 
quills? 

6. What game is played on a diamond? 

7. What canal connects the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans? 

8. What white man discovered the Pacif- 
ic Ocean? 

9. Where was President Kennedy born? 

10. Do you know what animal is called 
the ship of the desert? 

11. What country gave the United States 

. ' the Statue of Liberty? 

12. Where are the world's biggest dia- 
mond mines found? 

13. From what animal do we get ivory? 

14. What is the name of a Hawaiian flow- 
er necklace? 

15. Where was the 1962 World's Fail 
held? 

16. What story book character had a mag- 
ic lamp? 

' 17. Do you know the past tense of go? 

18. What is a hundred years called? 

19. How many parts of -speech are there? 

20. What is the man called who rides a 
horse? 

21. Who is Uncle Sam? 

22. Is Babe Ruth dead? 

23. What does H20 stand for? 

True or False 

1. A tepee is an Indian war dance. 

2. Acorns come from oak trees. 

3. A thermometer measures moisture. 

4. The Orient is the East. 

5. The color of a ruby is blue. 

6. Mark Twain wrote Huckleberry Finn. 

7. A pig's nose is called a snout. 

8. A cherub is a little angel. 

9. A chow is a kind of ship, 

10. A chinchilla is a Mexican bean. 


11. Bambi is a bear. 

12. When we mix red and blue we get 
pink. 

SENIOR PALMS 

Continued from Page 9 

Random Notes 

Though Bobby Skedsmo has gone in for 
skiing in the mountains, he still hasn’t 
abandoned his love for motorcycles. He 
claims he did some racing with a friend not 
long ago, and they came out about even. No 
spills, Bobby? 

Most students go to movies, visit each 
other, watch TV, or go skiing which is the 
new craze sport, but recently Jeanne Jones 
with her family had a good old-fashioned 
time at her brother's ranch near Victor- 
ville. She enjoyed roaming around the ranch 
watching the animals, helped guide t\vo 
cows from the pasture tp the barn, fed them 
and milked one! 

Not long ago Rene Gamache saw ninb 
movies in four days straight! When he re- 
turned to school he complained that his 
back hurt; well, no wonder, Rene! 

In corresponding with her friend, Ronnie 
in Oregon, Shari Russell casually asked. 
“Why don't you come to visit California 
some day?'', and Ronnie that very day pack- 
ed a case and came down, all of which 
astounded Shari! 

Frank Scolaro was taking Pat Moran to 
the game at the Coliseum, and it took him 
about an hour and a half to find a parking 
place. What did you do meanwhile, Pat; 
take a nap? 

To while away an afternoon with a friend, 
Earl drove out to the desert, and he took 
along his dog, Buttons. On their way home 
in the dusk, Earl nearly hit a squirrel. It 
ran back and forth but finally got away. 
Meanwhile Buttons kept jumping from the 
front seat to the back seat. What about 
you, Earl? Did you dive this way, that way, 
or backward and forward? 
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Ele mentary School N ews 

CHRISTMAS AROUND THE WORLD 


In America 

* Santa, Glaus comes to our house on Christ- 
mas Eve. He puts presents under the tree. 
*We open the presents on Christmas Day. 

s Nancy Thomason , 

We think all children like Christihais. 
We like Christmas trees. We like presents. 
We like 7 trains, cars, footballs; balloons, 
balls, dolls, books and marbles. We like 
clothes, too. Mr. May's Class 

Many people , go to church on Christmas. 
They sing. People put wreaths pn their 
doors. .. t , 

. ... Families buy Christmas itrees, and decoiv- 
ate them. The people put. presents under 
the Christmas trees. The people open the 
presents and are, happy . 

\ Santa Glaus has a big sleigh. He has a 
big bag of toys. He makes the toys. Santa 
Claus gives candy canes to children. Santa 
Clatts has eight reindeer. Santa is' happy. 

Mrs. Conklins Class 

. Christmas Day: is December 25. Christ- 
mas is Jesus' birthday- We give presents 
to other people. We put Christmas, balls on 
the Christmas tree. 

Santa Claus comes the night before 
.Christmas. Carol Vickroy 

Christmas trees grow where the weather 
is very cold. 

At Christmas we have a. tree in the dor- 
mitory. We have a tree at home, too. Christ- 
mas trees have colored balls and lights. 

Joanne Miller 

In America we have many customs from 
other countries because our people came 
from these countries. 

Shara Eberhardt 


Iri Other Countries 

Many countries have Christmas songs 
about the yule log, Christ’s birthday, the 
Christmas tree . and Santa Claus 

Mrs. Dawson's Class 

In Mexico the people buy candy, nuts, 
candied fruit and all kinds of small toys. 
They put these things into a clay jar. The 
jar is decorated with ruffled paper. It' is 
called a pinajta. The children take turns try- 
ing to break the pinata with a stick. After 
the pinata is broken, the children eat the 
candy and nuts. 

The people sing songs. At night they 
carry candles and have parades. They carry 
small statues of Joseph and Mary, 
j ‘ Carol Cook 

In > Holland on .December >24 the chil- 
dren put wooden -shoes on a table. 1 At night 
some little elves, come into the house and 
put things into the wooden shoes. In the 
morning the children run and open the 
presents and eat the, candy they find in the 
shoes. 

Velia Thomas, ; 

In Germany on December 24 the people 
put up a Christmas tree with decorations 
and real candles. At six o'clock on Christ- 
mas Eve they have their supper that con- 
sists mostly of fish. : 

After supper they go into the room where 
the Christmas tree stands. All their presents 
are on the table. But before they look at 
their presents, they sing Christmas carols 
and read the story of Chrises birth in the 
Bible. 

Barbara Carr 



The Mexican children are happy at 
Christmas. They sing. They run and pick up 
the candy from the pinata. 

Miss Ayabe s Class 

In Russia Baboushka, a tiny old woman, 
goes into the houses every year at Christ- 
mas time and looks for the Baby Jesus. She 
leaves toys under the childrens pillows. 

Debbie Matthews 

Just before Christmas the people in Eng- 
land go to the woods to get yule logs. 
They put them in their fireplaces. The 
children hang their stockings on the man- 
tles. They put decorated candles on their 
Christmas trees. The women bake cookies, 
breads, and cakes at Christmas time. On 
Christmas Eve the English people go to 
church. Jeanne Build- 

In Germany the children do not see their 
Christmas trees until Christmas Eve. Their 
mothers and fathers decorate the tree with 
balls, cookies, and candy and hide it until 
Christmas Eve. They sing a Christmas tree 
song called “O Tannenbaum.” 

John Tracey 

At Christmas time in Norway the mother 
makes Christmas cookies and cakes. The 
family decorates the Christmas tree the day 
before Christmas. Then they eat Christmas 
dinner on Christmas Eve. After dinner 
they make a circle around the tree and 
sing caols. Last, they open their gifts. 

On Christmas morning the family goes 
to church. 

The childen put out bundles of grain 
for the birds. Frank Lala 

In Sweden the Christmas season begins 
on St. Lucia Day, December 13. A pretty 
girl is chosen to be St. Lucia. She is dressed 
in a long white gown with a red sash 
around her waist. On her head she wears a 
crown of lighted candles. On the evening 
of December 13 hundreds of pretty "Lu- 
cias” are crowned in cities and villages all 
over Sweden. 

Many Christmas decorations used in Swe- 


den are made of straw. A Christmas pres- 
ent 'is still called a julkl-app. 

The Swedish people have pretty decor- 
ated Christmas trees. After the presents are 
distributed everyone joins hands and they 
all sing and dance around the tree. 

Very early on Christmas morning the 
Swedish people go to church. 

Beverly Goldsberry 

In Sweden the Christmas tree is lighted 
on Christmas Eve. Before Christmas Eve 
every room must be cleaned and polished. 
The women made rice pudding and lute- 
fisk. Lutefisk is a kind of smoked fish. 

At Chrismas no one in Sweden forgets 
the birds. They put food outside for the 
birds. 

All the boys and girls go to bed early on 
Christmas Eve. They must get up before 
daylight and go to church with their par- 
ents to hear the Christmas service and sing 
Christmas carols. After church service the 
whole family gathers around the table to 
open gifts. When the last gifts are opened 
they have their dinner of lutefisk, roast 
goose and rice pudding. Each person must 
also taste the food on the smorgasbord. The 
smorgasbord is a side table set out with 
relishes and cheese. 

They have tomtars in Sweden. Tomtars 
are make-believe little old men with long 
gray beards. They wear tall pointed red 
caps. They live under the boards and in the 
darkest corners of the houses. They come 
out to do their work in the middle of the 
night when the house is still and they are 
very helpful at Christmas. 

Kathy Kutscher 

The Italian family gathers around a na- 
tivity scene and prays. The mother puts 
Baby Jesus in the manger. Then the family 
opens the gifts. 

The people in Italy eat very little food 
the day before Christmas. Then they have 
a big dinner on Chrismas. They have eels, 
chicken and pork for Christmas dinner. 

Charles Caruso 
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Lower School News 

In Lower School basic science, concepts are built up though the many varied experi- 
ences that the children have daily in this area. Teachers seize every opportunity to de- 
velop these concepts in a meaningful, interesting manner. v 


; In the Kindergarten 

•’ Mr. Banks gave us some guppies. They 
are silver witli orange and black spots. We 
like tb watch them sWim. We have soirie 
Snails" in our aquarium, tbo. Maiiy are red 
and oiie is black. Some of the red ones afe 
big and some are little. The black snail is 

big^/ : ■ ' ' ! ' ‘ ' • 

’ Mr.. Lanzi gave us two white rats. They 
have pink eyes and long pink tails. They 
Oat grain and drink water. They like to run 
on a wheel. 

We haye some insect specimens. We can 
bold them because they are in plastic. One 
is a black wasp, one is a centipede, one is a 
beetle, one is a grasshopper and one is a 
red and brown moth. 

One day we went for a walk. We found 
red, yellow, brown and orange leaves. We 
found some seeds, too.> 

In Class B 

We put some leaves in water. Little roots 
grew on the stems. We put them in dirt. 
We like to watch the plants grow. 

In Class C 

Jimmy brought his turtle to school. It is 
very big. It walks slowly. It eats lettuce. It 
sleeps. It is fun to watch Jimmy’s turtle. 

In Class D 

We have two little goldfish in our aqua- 
rium. We watch them swim. We feed them. 
We watch them eat. ^ 


In Class E 

• We have an insect cage in oilr ropm. We 
put moths, butterflies and grasshoppers irk 
it. One day we caught a praying mantis. We 
fed it some leaves. We watched it eat; 

5 Eddy brought his pet chameleon to 
schbol one day. It eats flies. ‘ 

Janet and Eddy went to the beach. They 
found, some pretty shells* They brought 
-them to school. Janet gave us some of her 
shells . W e played with them . : 

In Class F 

Danny found a wbrm on the sidewalk af- 
ter the rain. Panchito found a grasshopper 
in the grass. We watched the worm Wriggle 
and the grasshopper jump. 

In Class G 

Tommy, Janice and Pam found some 
seeds on the playground. They brought 
them to the classroom. We put them in a 
jar with Some cotton and water. Soon the 
seeds opened and the roots grew. We plant- 
ed them in a coffee can. The plants grew. 
We think they are bean plants. 

In Class H 

A piece broke off our plant. We put it 
in water. We look at it every day. Little 
roots are growing on the stem. Soon they 
will be long and strong. Then we will plant 
it in dirt. It will gow to be a beautiful new 
plant. 


In Class I In Class M 


We are collecting insects. We have ten 
in our collection. They are a grasshopper, 
an ant, a moth, a cricket, a spider, a cock- 
roach and two plant bugs. We know how 
to write their names, where they live and 
what they like to eat. 

In Class J 

We have a planter. It looks like a big 
glass ball. There are many plants in it. 
There are four little toy deer and a little 
toy rabbit in it, too. We water the plants 
once a week. We like to watch them grow. 

In Class K 

We put a sweet potato in a jar of water. 
Tiny roots are growing down in the water. 
Soon green leaves will grow up from the 
potato. We cut the top off a carrot and put 
it in a bowl of water. Soon green leaves will 
grow up from it. We like to watch things 
grow. 

In Class L 

We learned about the different seasons 
and months. The seasons are fall, winter, 
spring and summer. September, October 
and November are the fall months. Decem- 
ber, January and February are the win- 
ter months. March, April and May are the 
spring months. June, July and August are 
the summer months. 

In the fall the leaves on some trees turn 
red, yellow, orange and brown. They fall 
to the ground. The trees rest in the winter. 
In the spring the trees grow new leaves. We 
gathered leaves one day and made some 
beautiful pictures out of them. 


The sun is very large. It is a big star. It 
looks small because it is very far away. 

The sun has a family. There are nine 
planets in the suns family. Their names 
are Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. These 
planets travel aound the sun. 

Mercury is the smallest planet. It is clos- 
est to the sun. Pluto is very far from the sun. 
Jupiter is the largest planet. Saturn is a 
very beautiful planet. It has rings aound it. 

We live on Earth, The sun is very im- 
portant to the earth. It gives u-s light and 
heat. It helps plants to grow. 

In Class N 

We made a jack o ? lantern. We saved the 
seeds. We washed them. We put some of 
the seeds in water. Little roots began to 
grow. We put the seeds in dirt. We will 
Watch them grow. 

We painted some of the seeds pretty 
colors. We will use them for Christmas 
decorations. We will paste them on a paper 
Christmas tree. 

We put the rest of the seeds outdoors fur 
the birds to eat. 


Merry Christmas 
to 

the children of 
Lower School 

Santa Claus 
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Vocational Palms 


; Summer Jobs in Graphic Arts ; 

•A. poll of graphic arts students this fall 
turned up five who held summer time jobs at 
their trade. - 

Charles Marsh first worked for the Jer- 
nigan Printing Co. in Lawndale, later switch- 
ing to the Steno-Ettes Co. in Gardena. He 
did bindery work in the former Company and 
in the latter he operated an A.B. Dick offset 
press. He commuted to work at both places 
by bicycle, a daily round trip of four miles. 

Pat Parsley was employed by the Blue 
■print Co. of Santa Monica. He was a press- 
man on one of the larger-type flat bed cyl- 
inder presses. 

Ernesto Murillo worked for the A-to-Z 
Printing Co. in Riverside. His duties in- 
cluded operating a folder in the bindery de- 
partment, hand-feeding a platen press and 
press wash-up on the larger presses. We hear 
through the graphic arts grapevine that 
Ernesto’s performance was so exemplary that 
he has been asked to come back next sum- 
mer. 

The two other printing students employed 
In the trade during the summer were Bobby 
Skedsmo, who worked for the Compton Pub- 
lishing Co. of Compton, and Paula Courtright, 
who was employed by a specialty printing 
company specializing in greeting cards. 

All these students sought and secured 
their, jobs without outside help and they are 
to be congratulated for their initiative. This 
Initiative is even more 'commendable when 
one recognizes that summer is the slack 
season in the graphic arts field. 

Power Sewing 

The girls in power sewing are currently 
making caps for the bakery shop students. A 
state law requires the students to; have their 
hair covered while cooking. The patterns for 
the caps were made in class. 

Cheryl Henderson, Froetter Nelson and 
Sandra Russell are doing excellent work on 
dresses. The classes have all been -discussing 
ideas; for , sewing Christmas 


items include shirts for Dad, doll clothes for 
little, sisters and aprons for Mom. 

Homemaking 

There are three types of classes being 
taught in homemaking this year. In addition 
to the regular Homemaking I, which is 
required of all junior high school girls, this 
year's program includes a needlecraft class 
and a senior homemaking class. 

' The needlecraft class will learn a variety 
of- skills related to hand sewing. Later in the 
year they will learn to use the sewing ma- 
chine and to make a skirt. Their projects 
this semester will include making an em- 
broidery sampler, a gym bag, an original 
applique and embroidery wall hanging, a 
cross stitch design on gingham, a Christmas 
gift and a stuffed animal. Some of the proj- 
ects will be entered in the Indio Fair. 

• The senior homemaking class is for high 
school girls. They meet for 45 minutes 
every day. They will study home manage- 
ment, baby care, budgets, advanced sewing 
and cooking for guests. During the year the 
girls have planned five guest meals. The 
first will be a Christmas dinner to be held 
on December 12. Each girl may invite one 
guest. They will plan the menu, make 
decorations for the table and prepare the 
meal. During the second semester they plan 
to have' a breakfast, an Easter dinner, a Luau 
and a patio supper. 

Upholstery Shop 

The high school boys and girls are' how 
enjoying ■ the new seats in the club room 
which werO made and installed by the boys in 
upholstery and woodwork classes. These seats 
were paid for from the Student Activity 
Fund. o,"v y ; • - , 

The classes take on many projects. Tommy 
Spears and David Strange are busy, re-uphol- 
stering Tufniture for the dormitories. Past 
projects; ‘have included repairing tables; class r 
room desks, an antique rocking chair and : 
furniture for the lower and elementary 
schools. There are usually more projects than 


1 gifts .v Popular time to complete them. 
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The Book Shelf 



BOOK REPORTS 


Junior High School 


TITLE: Freckle Face 
AUTHOR: Neil Anderson 

This story tells about . a little girl who 
wanted to get rid of her freckle face because 
she did not like to have freckles on her faces. 

One day Ann played with her cousin, Don- 
ny. She did not like that he called^her Frec- 
kle Face. She wished she did not have a frec- 
kled face. ,She tried many things to get rid of 
the freckles. Nothing happened to her frec- 
kles. She worked in the neighbor’s garden to 
earn money to buy a bottle of freckle magic 
that would get rid of the freckles. She used it 
but it failed to work. Ann and Donny helped 
their neighbor in the garden .The neighbor 
gave them some pretty flowers. Ann was 
proud of the lilies called tiger ilies. They were 
like Ann’s freckled face. 

I like the story and I think it is a cute 
story. 

John Smith 
Junior High School 


Title: “A Man Without a Country” 

Author: Edward Everett Hale 

Characters: Philip Nolan, Edward Everett 
Hale, Danforth 

This book is fiction. It teaches a lesson that 
no one should betray his country as did Philip 
Nolan. 

At the beginning of this story, Philip Nolan 
was taken to court because he betrayed his 
country. He was called a traitor. 

After the court trial, he was taken on a 
ship. The terrible punishment was that he 
was never to hear of the United States again 
and was never again to set foot on United 
States’ soil. He stayed on the ship for about 
56 years. During that lonely fifty-six ' years, 
he thought, and talked about, the United 
States a lot.. 


Before he passed away, he was very sorry 
for what .he had done. Danforth told him 
- what had happened during the past 56 years. 
Philip Nolan was very delighted to hear of 
the United States-' again. When the doctor 
went into his room, he found Nolan had 
breathed, his life away with a smile. He loved 
his country as no other man has loved her.. -, 
Janet Mae Quane - ■;* 
Junior High School 


High School 


TITLE: Assorted Sfsters 
AUTHOR: Florence Crannell Means 

This, story, is told ..about Mary Locke, p. 
.White girl who had spent most of her life 
among a, remote tribe of Indians. She and her 
family moved to Denver from Arizona in their 
station wagon. ‘‘Friendship. House” was the 
name the family gave to its new home. 

. Mary’s father enrolled her at East Denver 
High School. She didn’t like her school at first 
for some of the boys and girls made fun . of 
her because she wore old-fashioned clothes 
and no make-up. 

■' Soon Mary improved her appearance. She 
made new friends — Mei-Lee from China and 
Marita from Spain. They spent most of their 
time together and Mei-Lee decided that they 
should call themselves the “Assorted Sisters.” 

Mary invited Marita and Mei-Lee to her 
home to meet her family. Mary’s mother sug- 
gested that they start a Home Economics 
Club and they did. At their meetings they 
told each other all about their lives. Each girl 
had always helped her family, so it was in- 
teresting for each to learn the differences 
and v&riety of work and customs of families 
in other countries. They really enjoyed 
their club. 

I enjoyed the book very much because it 
showed how people, of different nationalities 
can become friends.' I liked every character 
in the story because each was different and 
Interesting. . 

Adrienne Cleva 

High School 


The Cover 

...The Cover design was worked, out f in Com- 
mercial Art class by David Pastorino. Then 
Chris Hunter did the camera reproduction 
work in Offset Printing class. 
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Leisure Time Events 


Troop 337 

On October 31 the Girl Scouts had a com- 
bined roller skating party with Boy Scout 
Troop 218. Much fun was had by all. 

Our two oldest patrols of scouts, the Wig- 
gle Rabbits and Red Robins, have just com- 
pleted their requirements for the second class 
badge in cooking. The girls in these groups 
enjoyed a dinner of chili and tacos which they 
themselves made. 

The Busy Bees, Blue Jays and Humming- 
birds are all working on their tenderfoot 
requirements. All of the Busy Bees have 
learned the Promise, Laws and Motto. ' 

Girl Scout Troop 175 

On November 17 Girl Scout Troop 175 went 
to Camp Lawler near Idyllwild. We slept 
there over night. We went on a treasure hunt 
for three hours. We walked about five miles. 
At night we had two short programs. They 
Were about a famous doctor. They were good 
skits. Next morning some of the girls got up 
at 5 o’clock. The weather in the mountains 
Was very good. We went on a hike again 
Sunday. Some of the girls got stung by bees. 
We came back to school Sunday afternoon. 
We enjoyed the camp very much. 

Lily Miller 

Troop 18 

Troop 18 is divided into two groups for 
camping. These groups are called the red 
and black groups. 

The Red group went to Green Valley Lake' 
on October 20. Jack Lamberton is camp- 
master of this group. His assistants are Rod- 
ney Nunn and Howard Sultan, Jack and his 
assistants planned the menu and assigned all 
the duties for the weekend. During the time 
spent in camp they assumed all of the respon- 
sibilities of leadership of the group. 

The new members of the troop were initi- 
ated into the mysteries of “snipe hunting” 
but failed to catch any of the delicious birds. 

One of the new boys was Somewhat sur- 
prised that the scout tents are not equipped 
with electric lights. 

All in all it was a most successful trip. 


Dramatic Club 

The Dramatic Club held its first meeting 
of the 19^2-63 school year at 7:00 p.m., on 
November 7. The following officers for this 
year were elected: Tom Henes, President; 
Dick Ramborger, Vice-President; Derry Kee- 
shan, Secretary; Eddie Rogers, Treasurer; 
Charles Marsh, Sergeant-at-arms. 

The Dramatic Club welcomed nineteen 
students as new members. This makes a total 
of forty-four members at the present time. 
Derry Keeshan 
Secretary of Dramatic Club 

Junior Pepsters 

The try-outs for cheer leaders for the 
Junior Pepsters were held October 9 and the 
following girls were selected : Sherry Hudson, 
Patricia Carlsen, Jeanette Estes, Dorothy 
Swift and Karen Kleiman. The substitutes 
are : Kathy Carlsen and Rosemary Kutscher. 

The new uniforms of gray and red were 
Worn for the first time at the P.T.C.A. meet- 
ing November 4. The word CUBS was spelled 
out as the girls turned around and flipped' 
their flared skirts. On each pair of shorts 
Was a large individual letter. Jeanette, the 
captain, had a cub cut-out on her shorts. 

G.R.C. 

The girls of G.R.C. attended a playday Oc- 
tober 23, 1962. It was held at the Kraemer 
Intermediate School in Placentia. Volleyball 
and softball were the sports played. Our girls 
won the greatest number of points and so 
they were presented the first place trophy. 
All of the G.R.C. girls had a wonderful time 
and we hope we can have a Playday at CSDR 
Soon and invite the girls from the Kraemer 
School. 

G.A.A. 

On October 25, the G. A, A. had a playday 
with two high schools. The two high schools 
were Ramona High School and Pacific High 
School. When the high schools came here, the 
girls were given numbered name cards. Then 
the teams were grouped according to their 
numbers. We played volleyball, softball and 
had reays. Team 8 won. They received candy 
for their prize. Then we went to the swim- 
ming pool for a swim and refreshments. 
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High School Dance 

As one set foot in Social Hall on the eve- 
ning of November 17, his eyes beheld the 
mystic form of a genie-hovering out of the 
fabled Magic Lamp. Bemasked couples 
glided about the floor. The huge one— a 
lordly sheik; the pretty girl— a shapely Arab 
maiden; here a Latin gaucho and his seno- 
rita; there the Indian maiden Pocahontas; 
here a Japanese lady; there a lad from the 
Swiss Alps. Such was the scene of the High 
School "All Nations” dance. 

High above the alcove lights glowed 
through colored cellophane. Along the two 
sides of Social Hall square tables rested a 
few inches above the floor; these were 
covered with white linen and in the center 
of each was a mat bearing the figure of a 
country made up with ornamental glitter. 
At opposite sides near the stage stood two 
attractively decorated refreshment tables. 

The youngsters went through the dance 
numbers in lively tempo. In the dance 
contest competition was keen; through 
elimination the field narrowed down to the 
fast-stepping gaucho and his partner, in the 
persons of Raul Pineda and Irene Acevedo. 

At intermission a floor show was present- 
ed. The sheik (Frank Longbotham) sum- 
moned his court for entertainment. The 
flutist (Charles Marsh) played a tune to 
awaken the Arabian dancer (Mary Ellen 
Grandfield) from her repose. Like a cobra 
she arose and danced about in graceful and 
well-measured steps. 

Partaking of the refreshments the boys 
and girls sat on the floor around the square 
tables. The delicacies consisted of punch, 
apple and cherry turnovers topped with 
vanilla ice cream. 

Dancing resumed; the pace picked up 
and continued to closing time at 10:15. 

The affair was a big success, thanks to the 
efforts of Charles Marsh and Chris Walters, 
as general chairnieri; Earl Hafer, decora- 
tions; Frank Longbotham, dance program; 
Derry Keeshan, refreshments; Billy Wales 
and Paul Setzer, posters. 
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Standing, 1. to r.: Miss 
Emerick, A. Cleva, C. Davis, 

L. Dinndorf, K. Rowenhorst, 

M. Wingfield, S. Swift, V. 
Polich, J. Jones. Seated: 1. 

to r.: M. Holcomb, M. 

| Grandfield, J. DeWitty, ( 
1 Blood, P. Thorsell, E. 

A Brown, 



Sports 

CSDR Basketball Schedule 


Date Team Place Time 

Jan* 3 Notre Dame CSDR ( , 6:30 

Jan. 8 Twin Pines Banning Armory 3: 00 

Jan. 10 Aquinas CSDR 6:30 

Jan. 15 Rim of the World CSDR 6:30 

Jan. 18 Big Bear Big Bear 3:00 

Jan. 22 Bye 

Jan. 24 Boys’ Republic ' CSDR 6:30 

Jan. 26 :f CSD Berkeley CSDR 
Jan. 29 Notre Dame Notre Dame 6:30 

Jan. 31 Twin Pines CSDR 6:30, 

Feb. 8 Big Bear Aquinas 6:30 

Feb. 13 Rim of the World CSDR 3 :0Q 

Feb. 16 ASD (Arizona) Rim 6:30 

Feb. 19 Boys’ Republic There , 


Feb. 5 Aquinas v Boys’ Republic 3:00 

CSDR Girls’ Volleyball Teams 
Are City Champions 

The CSDR Girls’’ Volleyball teams have won 
the city league: championship again this year. 
Miss Emerick’s intermediate team ha$ won 
the championship for the past four years. For 
the junior team; coached by Mrs. Convery, 
this is the third successive championship. 
The games are sponsored by the Riverside 
City Parks and Recreation Department, and 
our girls have been participating and winning 
since 1958. 

CSDR Intermediate Opp. 

2 Spirals 0 

2 Ramona Rimmers 0 

2 Ramblers 0 

2 Falconettes 0 

2 Polyites 0 

CSDR Juniors Opp. 

2 Rubidoux Falconettes 0 

2 Sharks 0 

2 Alessandro 0 

2 Trojans 0 

2 Surf Riders 0 

CSDR Boys Participate in 
City Volleyball League 

Our boys participated in the Men’s Volley- 
ball League sponsored by the Riverside Parks 
and Recreation Department for the first time 
this year. They found competition rather 
stiff at first, but the longer they played and 
practiced together, the more they improved. 
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Events 

The following boys represented CSDR: Thom- 
as Henes, Earl Hafer, Frank Longbotham, 
Bobby Skedsmo, Paul Setzer, Greg Brown, 
Derry Keeshan, Chris Walters, Dan Golden, 
Dick Ramborger, Charles Marsh and Pat 
Parsley. Miss Emerick and Mrs. Convery were 
the coaches. 

CSDR Game Results Opp. 

0 Beachcombers 3 

0 City College 3 

1 Net Hangers 2 

2 Rinky Dinks A \ 

*0 Ramona Coaches 3 

3 Spikers ^ 0 

Football 

CSDR ended the 1962 football season in a 
tie for third place in the Arrowhead League. 
Although the Cubs started out well in the 
beginning of the season, they lost 3 of their 
last four games to end with a season total of 
3 wins and 4’ losses. 

The statistics for the season show that our 
boys were ahead of the opponents in most 
phases of the gamek They also indicate the 
chief reason why our team was behind in 
points scored — fumbles. The team fumbled 
21 times for an average of 3 fumbles per 
game. Offensively CSDR completed 41 passes 
out of 57 while limiting the opponents to a 
mere 37 completions out of 94 attempts. 

The boys have improved on both offense 
and defense. Although many of our first string 
players will be leaving this year, we expect 
to have a strong team next year. The follow- 
ing are the season’s statistics: 


CSDR Opponents 


20 

Big Bear 

14 

18 

Twin Pines 

14 

12 

Rim 

32 

13 

Aquinas 

14 

25 

Notre Dame 

19 

0 

Webb 

27 

6 

Boys’ Republic 

19 


CSDR Opponents 


First downs 

62 

47 

Yards gained 

1752 

1540 

Passes attempted 

57 

94 

Passes completed 

41 

37 

Passing yardage 

325 

257 

Fumbles 

21 

8 

Total points 

94 

139 



Pachappa I 

When students 
reach the age of 
W 0 y/^V^N^. O 10 years, they 

I %rr maytravelonthe 

9 ' /? Q * bus alone. John 

9 L/Q JLJIK Schaefer, John 

I r 1TS/%»UjIG Tracey, Richard 

S JLf Ur /w b Garbacz, Randy 

1 Ik. / Biell, Scott Karsh 

g \ and Ricky Todd 

1 ,IJ 1 ■ all go home by 

^ bus now. They 

had birthdays in 

September and October. 

Our counselor, Mr. Harkey, was married 
October 5, 1962, to Ann Baldwin, a counse- 
lor in Shasta IV. We wish them much hap- 
piness. 


Pachappa II 

One Saturday afternoon Mrs. Wilson and 
Mr. Newton took nine boys to the Arlington 
Airport to see the airplanes. Afterward they 
went to Mrs. Wilsons home for soda pop. 
These boys were Paul DeLaCruz, Jose 
Abenchuchan, Mark Austin, Don Caldwell, 
Forrest Mason, Panchito and Richard Gas- 
telum, Michael Olivera and Richard San- 
chez. 

Pachappa II has been enjoying the beau- 
tiful bouquets of roses that Mark Starrett s 
mother has been bringing. 


Pachappa III 

Deborah Campbell visited her grand- 
parents in Indio recently. 

Melodie Holton and Jill Meinke are new 
girls in Pachappa III. Jay Pratt has returned 
after attending school in Arizona for near- 
ly a year. 

Cecilia Ortiz has a new brown dog. 


Rubidotux I 

Steven Turner spent a weekend in Oct- 
ober with John Wilson. They found lizards 
and caught fish and brought them to school. 


Many boys made jack-o-lantems for 
school. They enjoyed eating the pumpkin 
seeds. 

Danny Villavicencio, Steven Turner, 
Jimmy Barela, Wesley Feria, Jerry Me- 
Gaugh and Larry Kavner have all been ill. 
We are glad they are back. 

Rubidouxll 

The eleventh grade Tick-Tockers came to 
visit us one Saturday morning in October. 
They showed Peggy Buckelew, Gloria Es- 
trada, Kathie Graven, Rosemary Ortiz and 
Margaret Ryan how to make some pretty 
place mats. At noon they barbecued ham- 
burgers and served a delicious lunch for the 
girls. 

Rubidoux III 

Linda King participated in a five mile 
parade in Buena Park on October 27, She 
roller skated the entire length of the parade 
along with others from the local roller 
rink. 

Several of our girls have been visiting 
each others homes this past month. Linda 
Kerstein has had Lois Molsberg and Linda 
King as her guests. 

Frances Cook spent a weekend with Carol 
Cook. Patty Burrell visited Marlena Rosen- 
dahl. All the girls enjoyed their visits, 

Lassen I 

Gerald Williams and Ricky Bryan are 
playing football on the Varsity “B” team. 
We are very proud of them. 

Mike Campbell visited his grandmother 
in Pomona. She gave him a pocket radio 
with a carrying case. Mike is listening in 
for all the news reports on the Cuban crisis. 

Lassen II 

The counselors in Lessen II took eight 
boys to Doheny State Park one weekend 
recetly. They enjoyed swimming and play- 
ing on the beach. They had hamburgers, 
French fries and milk shakes at a drive-in. 
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The boys were very tired and went to 
deep before they arived at school. These 
eight lucky boys were Eddie Anderson, 
Danny Briones, Charles Caruso, Larry Cor- 
dero, Mike Gonzales, Chris Groves, Jesus 
Loera and Mike Rojas. 

Shasta I 

Spooks, goblins and an assortment of 
other characters had a wonderful time at 
the costume party for Shasta I and Pal- 
omar I. Susie Swift, Mona Wingfield, Mary 
Jane Nelson, Lana McGuire, Sue Dymond, 
Judy Huhn, and Irene Acevedo did a won- 
derful job decorating! Those who were 
lucky enjoyed the popcorn balls that Joan 
Hersh and Bonnie Witsaman made and 
Paula Courtright’s pumpkin cookies 

Thanks to everyone who helped with 
the party! 

Shasta II 

New members elected to the Student 
Council this year are: 

President— Joyce Bates 
Vice-President— N ancy Burrell 
Secretary— Laura Dinndorf 
Treasurer— Pat Moran 
If you need any information on planning 
a camping trip just ask June Phillips. Re- 
cently June and her family spent a happy 
weekend ‘camping out” at Arrowhead. 

Shasta III 

Monday, October 1, the Shasta III girls 
eagerly participated in then Student Coun- 
cil ceremony. Jewel DeWitty, Barbara Mil- 
ler and Monica Lane were selected to carry 
out the special duties. 

We are very happy to welcome Marsha 
Holton into our dormitory family. Marsha 
lives near El Cajon in San Diego County. 

Shasta IV 

Marlena Rosendahl has invited Janice 
Dienst, Arlene Marsh, Debra Morgan and 
Patty Burrell to her birthday celebration 
November 2. Marlena has been expecting a 
microscope from her father. 


Beverly Greer received a beautiful blonde 
wig for her birthday. When people ask her 
about it she gets embarrassed, but she still 
likes it very much. 

Kathy and Patsy Carlsen have a new pet. 
Their mother bought them a German Shep- 
herd puppy. The girls decided to call the 
puppy Spooky. 

Palomar I 

Members have been elected for the Stu- 
dent Council. They are: 

Frank Scolaro, President 

Charles Marsh, Vice President and Treas- 
urer. 

Kendall Doane, Secretary 

Chris Hunter, Sr. Class Representative 

Dick Ramborger, Jr. Class Representative 

Earl Hafer went to Greg Brown’s home 
for a weekend. They went surf -boarding at 
the beach. Although the waves were nine 
feet high, they had much fun riding them. 

Palomar II 

Raul Pineda has not been here for the 
past two weeks. He is at home caring for 
his younger brothers and sisters while his 
mother is ill in the hospital. We all miss 
Raul and hope that his mother is much 
better so Raul can be with us again soon 

We had a Halloween party in our gym- 
nasium the night of October 31. The boys 
invited Shasta II girls. We played games, 
had a Monster Poster contest and a short 
horror movie. Our party was successful 
and everybody had lots of fun. 

Some of our boys, who are on the junior 
varsity football team, played against Big 
Bear on October 25 and they lost the 
game. The score was 20 to 6. We are very 
proud of Leroy Harper, who tackled 15 
times and we are also proud of Jack Lam- 
berton of Palomar III, who tackled 13 times. 
Congratulations to the J.V. football team! 

Burton Quartermus 

Palomar III 

All we need is a horse for Palomar HI. 
Tony Hackett has all the rest— cowboy hat. 
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boots, bit and bridle, Halter rope, etc. His 
room is decorated with a set of steer Horns 
and a tomahawk* : 

Six of our boys -are in High School. They 
are RogOr Clausseli, Joe Ferraz, John Dai- 
gle, Joseph Lepn,: Brady Mattox aiid Steven 
Strange. . ... • \ ‘ ' : 

.. In spite, of >tlie fact that we chaiiged our 
clocks back one hour on October 28, Gen- 
ero Abenchuchan was late for breakfast. 

Have you seen Jeff Bau corn's latest pic- 
tures of all three counselors?? ; 

JUNIOR PAL3N1S 
Answers to Quiz Time 

Continued from Page 11 

Famous Quotations 

1. Nathan Hale (before his execution) 

2. Israel Putnam ; at Bunker Hill 

3. Priscilla Mullins to John Alden 

4. Patrick Henry 

5. Columbus 

6. John F. Kennedy 

7. Israel Zangwell 

8. Thomas, Paine 

9. John Paul Jones 

; 10. Cap tain James Lawrence 

11. Francis Scott Key 

12. Henry Clay 

13. Stephen Decator 

14. General Douglas Mac Arthur 

Riddles 

1. A teapot 

2. Because corn has. ears and is bound 
to be shocked. 

3. The one you mail. 

4. B . 

5. Because it is always in the midst of 
fun., . 

6. Because there's a ipan in it. . : 

7. One shines a-t the head of the class 
and the other shines at the foot. 

8. A bat (yes, a bat is an animal)- 

9. A shoe 

10. Growing older 

11. Four. Each cat was fitting on its own 
tail. 

12. Your age 


;mo Ami?” J :. 

I. . Robert Frost . . . • > 

2. Joel Chandler Harris ; > ’ r 

3. Helen Keller , ^ : • 

4. Herbert Hoover ^ •; * 

A Brain Twister 

Too wise you are, too wise you be, I see 
you ate too wise for- me. 

Can You Answer these Questions? 

1. lion; . ; /. , 

■ 2. Utah . / ■ 

3. lariat ’’ 

4. Sahara Desert 
t 5. porcupine 

6. baseball 

7. Panama Canal ; , 

8. Balboa 

9. Massachusetts 

10. camel 

II. France 

12. Africa 

13. elephants 

14. lei 

15. Seattle, Washington 

16. Aladdin 

17. went 

18. a century 

19. eight 

20. jockey ; 

21. the United States government 

22. Yes 

23. water 

True or False 

1. False (tent) 

2. True 

3. False (heat) 

4. True 

5. False (red) 

6'. True — 

7. True 

8. True 

9. False (dog) 

10. False (animal) 

11. False (deer) 

12. False (purple) ' 



